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Tills  Is  UK'  rr.pf.ai  ormc  .wL-:.-Huri  v  uiupM.Mi.i.-'c^^ 
Tlie  ibrc^-oiii^  bi^■toi•y  niuv  not  'uc  ]>iT.TSi'ly_u!- j 
caiutc  iiri>Trrv  parucular;  l»ui  I  am  ,<uru  il  is  j 
kififeiuntly  so.  Vor  all  the  ii.-^i-.s  I  chul^alu-iiii.t  io  j 
'rn$?v€or  it,  nnd  in  it.  \vc  have  berorc  us,  lise. 
ehiof  jiii'tfi-ially  i-nubiing  us  to  com-ctly  juVlpry  ^ 
whothiM-  tho  r*-i>.'al  of  tlu,-   Mis.^'iUri  Cunipromiso^l 

,-   1  Uiiuk,  and  .sDall  trv  to  sbowJiiat  it  is  w; oiig: 
'^wroii^^   in  its  diiwt  effect.   Icttiu^tr  slav^i-y  lulo 
Kauku.s  an<l  Nebraska— ivnd  wios.g  in  its   l>ro- 
■tive  principle,  allowitig  it  to  spieit<l  to  every] 
ii.  r  part  ol'  tiie  wide  workb  where  uien  eau  be 
nul  incrnied  Ui  t;ik''  ii. 
IMs  </H/(V/«niidiJp  r>'!!<-<',b!;t  lis  I  j- 
COV^t  /cuh/.Cii[  iov  the  spread  "!'  .'avo; y^,  .•:,:.  m.^i 
^nfhatt'.     1   hate  it  bee;inse  "i    ih"    laouslruiis 
■  ,"  istieu-oi"  slavery  i^.^i-lf.     I  liaie  il  beaiut^e    H 
i-ises  ()i:r  republieau  exampk;   oF    its  jtiiit  in- 
loucein  the  world— enables  the  enemies  Df  fi-ee 
,-lithtinn<,  wilh   phutsibiiity,    lo   tunnt  «s   as 
a\]^M).  lites— e;iuses  ilie  r'--:i  iii.i.d>  ..I"  livcd-^iM  to 
doubt  oijp -iiH'f^rity.ariu 
so  otanv  reallv  irood  in'. 

to  aa 'open 'war  wiili  the  very  fundaiiu-nUii 
piiiicipi^s  of  civil  liberty— eritieij:ing  the  IX'iT- 
ratiou  ft"  rn.lepondenci',  and  iiisistiug  that  there 
i.  un  ri--ht  ];riiic;]>l^'  of  action   bjit  ^o/f-oiirrr^f. 


are  just  wiuiL  v\e  would  be  u.  Ihvir  ^it;i;.tHjii      ii 

<l-a.very  did  not   now'   oxi^t  auionii-st  thciu,  iiiey  , 

.odd  not  iutroduee  it.      Ifit  did  now    c-x\>t  a- • 

.)  must  us,  we  shoiiid  not  insiap.tly  give  it  up.—  j 

•hi.' I  beli«'ve  of  the  mass -s  lu^rtli   and  sOiUh.—  ; 

:»...!;.iU:.<s  th<'^'e  are  inuividuftls    on  botli  sides. 

v>;io    woedd  not  hold  r^iaves   untler   any  circuni- 

>tatiee>  :  and  others  who  would  gladly  introdueev 

•ilavfry  anew,  if  it  were  out  of  exi.^t*?uee.      \V^' 

^iuuw '  that  !*o;n.'^  southern    men    do   free   their  r 

'^?faves.  po  north,  and   become  tl))-u>p  ubolition- 

[>iA  :  while  .sonic  nerihcrn  ones  go  south,  uud  be- 


WlicB  soiitL^'.rn  pcopio  t.-ll  u?  (licvarc  im  move 
rosj;oiisil)l(.'fui- til?  orii^nn  of  slavery,  than  wc  ;  1 
Lifkiiovvlrdgt^  the  fuft.  When  it  us  said  tluit  ihi' 
'  instilutioii  twists,  jukI  tiiat  it  is  very  <JifTicult  to 
4L*l  rid  Oi"  it,  ill  any  .sali^taclory  ^vay,  J  can  uii- 
dcistaiul  and  jippiTciato  tlvt?  sayiiiy-.  .1  sun^ly 
will  not  blanii'  tiiijm  Tor  ant  ihAivj;  wliut  1  .-iioulti 
not  iiiiow  liuw  to  d(»  iiiy.Nfir.  If  all  curtldy  pov;- 
or  wen;  ^iveiinio,  1  siioiiM  not  know  wliut  to  do. 
as  to  thy  ('xistia.i,''  in-^titulion.  My  first  imp ii'sf 
would  be  to  lVe<' 4ili  the  shives.  and.  sMultheiJi 
to  j/i'teria, — 'o  th^ir  tjwn  native  land.  J>iit  a 
moiu.'uf.s  reiluelioii  would  coiivincii  mc,  tliut 
whatever  ol'hi^^^h  liopc,  (as  I  think  there  isjtiiere 
may  i»e  in  this,. in  the  Ion«r  rn«»  its  sudden  exeoil- 
tiou  is  impossible.  W  they  were  all.  lauded  tlH»re 
In.iKlay,  they  w^ouM  alt  perish  in  the  next  ten 
days;  and  there  are  not  surpais  shipping  and 
.surplus  money  enough  in  tli-;  world  tu  e-arry  tlion 
thei-e  in  uiaiiy  tinus  tiMi  days.  What  then?  F»"ee 
thera  all,  and  keej)  them  among  us  as  underling's? 
la  it  quite  cer.taiii  that  this  betters  their  condi- 
tion? I  think  I  woiild  not  hold  on(^  in  slavt-ry, 
at  any  rnte  :  yet  tiie  point  is  not  elcar  cnouji-h 
,  to  ino  to  denounce  people  upon.  AV'ha.^  next? — 
Free  them,  and  make  iheui  politically  and  i-^y- 
cially,  oure(juals?  My  own  leelings  wili  not  ad- 
mit ol'thisiand  il  iniiKf  would,  we  well  know  (hat 
tiiose  «t  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not, 
Whetlier  this  feeling-  accords  wit!i  justice  and 
r>oujKl  judganent,  is  not  the  solo  tY"'^''»'''^'^"»  i^  in- 
deed, it  is  any  })art  <>(  it.  A  universal  leelinj^,  \ 
whether,  well  or  ill-founded,  can  not  be  aaleiy 
(!isreg:arded.  We  can  not,  then,  niaivC  them  e- 
quals.  .  It  docs  seem  to  nie  that  systems  of 
g^radua^  einancipaliun  might  be  adopted;  but 
for  their  taxdiucvs  ijvthis,  i  will  not  undertake 
to  jmlgo  our  brethren  of  the  tiouth. 


*\Vlitii  tlu'y  reuiind  us  oi"  ihcij*  coijstitutioual 
mht>.  I  iivkuo\vlctl,;t'  tJuMi),  nut  gnidgin'.'ly,  but. 
i'iiiiy,  uiid  Tiirly  ;  iukI  I  wuult.I  «ri\f;  \'h<'\n  any  Ii>- 
jjrislu'.ion  fur  the  iTclaimiu^  (jf  th'-ir  lugitivct^, 
wliich  sUouM  uot,  iu*  iti;  i^lnntruiiry,  t>e  hioix' 
likely  to  c;urv,a  IVcc  uuuj  inio  siuvery,  tlian  our 
uminarj  criiiiiuni  iawsiAre  to  Uiuig  un  i^noccjil 
one. 

But  all  titis';  to  my  Ja<lgniPnt,  (arni-Iic?  no 
fimrc'  excuse  for  permitting'  i^tavery  to  im  into 
our  own  five  terriloiy,  tluiii  it  would  for  fevtv- 
ing  tMc  Africuui  slave  Iradc  by  hiw.  TIjc  law 
wiiich  forl/iil.s  ihc  bvlngin^  of  slaves  ft-om  AQ-i- 
ca  ;  and  .thai  wiiich  bus  su  lon;^  forbid  the  tuk- 
ing  them  ta  Ntrl)»'a.-ku,  eaa<hiird!y  bcdistini;ni.*h- 
w]  on  any  niwra!  principle  ;  a:ai  the  repeal  of  thf  ' 
former. could  tliid  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as 
th.:!  nflh-  Intter.-     --  ■  -.    .  .:..     ) 


•    Ju;l.  -  liH*fjneni!y,  with   bitter 

uud  s:i:x;.uui.  iruruphrai^cs  (.'iir  urmniunit  ^ 
iiiif '•'riiff=vviiitc  p.i'opiij  ui"  Nebraska  ari- 
,.,         ■  ii  tiu-msoiV!.':,   but  (Irrij    u 


;/"/. 


\\  cu  1  <i"iiwc  i»ot  thai  t]ie  people  of  Nebrasku 
:iri'.  uud  vvili  continue  to  be  as  ^^uod  a^?  tlie  iiver- 
ii«'e  of  peopk  v.4.,e\vbero.  1  do  not  su;f  tbe  contru- 
rv.     Wliiit  J  do  say  is.   that   no   man    is  good 
f  uougb  to  govern  another  wwin.ii'Mioul  lliut  iU'ier's 
ronScZt.  :  I  i^ay  thi=i  i.>  tlj-'  leading  prim-ipii— I  iie 
-licet  anciv'f  of  Araeiieac   republicanisuj.     Our 
Declarntiau  of  Jiuldperalence  i^ays: 
;      "We  hold  these   t ruths *i.o   be  self  evident: 
ithat  ifrmien  are  cretited  e(pial  ;  tMt  they   arc 
'endowed  by  Ih-ir  Creator  withceriaiii  inaticna- 
Me  ri<^hts  f  rh:it  aniowg:  tb)sc  are  life,  lil^riy  and; 
; he  pursuit  •>(■  happiness    That  to  secure   these^ 
iM<'hh,  iToverimienis  are  instituted  aiiioug  men, 

i)l?RlViN\i  TilKlK  JUST  F<>\VERS.FaOM  THE   C^3»N;>i:NT 

OF  Tus  gov}:r:*f.da** 

1  hiiv'o  cinok'd  fc-o  Bi^'h'iit  tli!<  time  mmlv  \if- 
,  h' >v  tiiut  .aceoTdirjij  to  our  Aacieiit  faith,  the 
i^.sl  power  of  governpv'nts  are  dcwved  trotii  tlie 
eon.9»'al  of  thy  gf»Vvrne«iV  Now  -the  reiatif^n  _  ol 
masters  aud  slavej^  is,  •^-iw^anto,  a  tctill  violation' 
.ftii'^-^  principle.-  Th«  iiiiister  not  only  governs. 
the  aluve  without  IM  cofisent  r  bitt- he  g-overiLs 
h-ra  !>■•  a  ^.iH  of  rnlo?  alfogttiier  difforeiu  Iruift 
,  •;  -  'vshi<h  liepf^^scribesfor  hinij^cf.  Allow  aix  . 
tho govcrucdf  a^Vqitai  voibe  itt  theTi^ov^Tnui^nt, 
iukI  th.it,  aud  that  only  k  self ,  '-  ' -^ 

ii^^t  11  uot  be  said  t  am  cor/.    .   .  ^  ibee^-: 

tabli^iiuiMl  of  political  aad  social  iiqiiatU-Y   bt- 
t'tweenthe White-'  '*-5i*V  bU\i:>ks.      I- lka\e  already, 
suid  the  coulrary.      1   unt   not  now  coriibatiitJg*" . 
ihr  aa-.-uimi;ut^l^NLC£^.*ii-y,anwhi;'-irom:tiie  ftict  1 


liiat  llio  Marks  arc  aire; 
I  oiuU.it.iiii''  what,  i ,  <■■{ 
!<»•  allowing  tli.'i 

>U'.\-.'i'  Vt't.  )j«('ll 

;i'    a   bad  (1) ill/ 


!>    :i--:   MOu.\L  ai7  :;ji,  .:t 
*vh(r'j\;    tiiCY.  ;-;V:^ 
.    ::rl   the   Kx;    -  -.  ,. 
'  :ic*re    it   iJroi^'i_ 
aL>e  u;^  w'j  b(.:>t  <• 


fJii  the  course  of  his  reply.  Sciiator  Douglas  re- 
TWiirUt'd.  in  substunce,  tliat  h^-  \\ti*\  uUvuys  cuiisid- 
j  crrd  this   gitvi'i  jijjifDl    was    inyde   tor    the  wiiitc 
I  people  and  not  for  the  tifj^rot's.     Why.    in  point 
!  of  mere  fuel.  I  think  8o  too.     liut  in  this  rcniark 
of  the  JudL'"e,  there  i.<  a  signi'iGan*,-'*,  whieii  1  think 
i.-j  the  key  to    the  j^^reut   niibtiike  (if  there    is  any 
such  mistake)  whicli    he    ha>  nucle    in  thi.s  Ne- 
!  bniska  measure.     It  sh*.>\v.s  tliat   the  Judge  has 
I  DO  very  vivid  impression  that  the  negro  ib  a  hu- 
!fnan;and  enn»e<jue'nt!y  iius  no  idea    that  tlu-re 
I'caii  be  any  moral  fpu-stion    in   legislating  about 
'him.     h\    his  view,    the  question    of  whether  a 
i  ne^eouutry  shall  bi.*  slave  or  free,  is  a  matter  of 
las  utter  mdilix-renee;  as  it  is  whether  his  neighbor 
(tfHall  plant    his  farm  wiih    tobacco,   or    stock  it 
[with  iiorned    cattle.     Now,  whether  this  view  is 
j  right  or  wrong,   it  i^  \vi-\  certain  that  the  great 
{  mu.ss  of  mankind  take  a.  totally  dilK.-rent  view. — 
i  They  consider  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong  ;  and 
;  their  feelings  against  it,  is  not   evanei cent,  but 
tlernal.     It    lies  at  tlie  very  foundation  of  tiieir 
sense  of  jn.stice  ;  and  it  cannot  be  trilled  with.— 
It  is   a   great   and    durable  element    of  popular 
.•teimn,  and,  1  think,  uo  statesman  can  safely  dis- 
ret'ard  it. 


n^^K^  J^i^-'-^^^CZ 


,.    "  ^      ^        C-  -TC^  t.-V-jt.^.^-'^ 
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\Vc  were  often— mnro   than    once,  at  least 
—in  the  course  of  .hulgc  Douglas'  speech  last, 
night,  rom'mde.l    that  ^thi.s    government  Tva? . 
mafic  for  white  men— that  he  believe-l  it  was  j 
made   for   white  men  I     Well,  that  is  putting  I 
it  in  a  shape  in  which  no  one  wants  to  deny  | 
it.  ]>ut   the  Jtnlgc  then  goes  into  his  pas;>ion 
for  drawing  inferences:  that  arc  not  warranted.  ' 
I  protect,  now  an<l  forever,  against  that  count- 
erfeit logic  whicli..pre:^uni«.s  that  because  I  do 
not  want  a  negr4Wwoinan  fn-  a  shu'c,  I  do  ne- 
cessarily wnnl  her  for  a  w  fe.      [Laughter  and  ■ 
cheers]     My   understanding   is    that   1  neo-f 
not    have    her  for  either,  but  as  (\<A  in;ij^  , 
u-   --^'-jiarato.  wp  can  leave  '^•no  another  ahiio. 
iiri   'in    one  another   mnvh   good  thrrrbv     - 


There  arc  white  men  enough  to  tnarry  ^11  the 
while  women,  and  black  men  enough  to  mar- 
ry all  the  black  women,  and  in  God's  name  let 
them  be  so  maiTied.  The  Judge  regales  us 
with  the  terrible  enormitiea  that  take  place 
by  the  mixture  of  races;  that  tiie  inferior 
race  bears  the  superior  down.  Why,  Judge, 
if  we  will  not  let  them  get  together  in  the  Ter- 
ritoriss,  they  wont  mix  there,  [immense  ap- 
plause.]   • 

A  voice — "  Thiree  cheers  for  Lincoln." — 
[The  cheers  were  given  with  a  heartv  good 
will.] 

Mr  Lincoln — I  should  say  at  least  that  is  a 
self-evident  truth. 

Now,  it  happens  that  We  meet  together  once 
every  year,  somelaTae  about  the  4th  of  July, 
for  some  reason  or  other.  These  4th  of  Jul\- 
gatherings,  i  sQpfpose,  have  their  uses.  If 
you  win  indulge  me,  I  will  state  what  I  sup- 
I  pose  to  be  some  of  them.  


^"•We  fire  noA\r  a  inighty  nation,  we  arc  tliirty 
*|  —or  about  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  we 
own  and  inhabit  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
whole  earth.     We  runour  nicmury  back  over 
the   pages    of  history  for'  about  "ci;j;hty-t wo 
years  and  we  discover  that  we  were  then  a  ve- 
ry small  people   in  point  of  numbers,  vastly 
inferior  to  ^vhat  we  are  now,  with  a  vastly  less 
extent    of  country— with  vastly  less  of  every 
thing   we   deem    desirable    among  men — we 
look   upon  the  change  as  exceedingly  advaji- 
tageous  to  us  aiid  to  our  posterity,  and  we  lix 
upon  something  thatliappened  away  back,  as  , 
in^  some   way  or  other  being  connected  -with  j 
this    rise  of  prosperity.     We  find  a  race  of  j 
men  living  at  that  day  whom  we  claim  as  our  ; 
fathers    and    grandfathers  ;   they  were  -ii-oh  ! 
men  ;  they  fought  for   the  principle  that  they  j 
were  contending  for  ;   and  we  understand  tliat 
by  what  thej  Uien  did   it  has  followed  that 
the  degree  of  prosperity  that  we  now  enjoy 
has  come  to  us.     We  hold  this  annual  cele- 
brati^a    to  remind  ourselves    of  all  the  good 
done  in  this  process  of  time,  of  how  it  was 
done  and  who   did  it,  and  how  we  are  Jiistori- 
cally  connected  with  it ;  and  we  go  from  these 
meetings  in  better  humor  with  ourselvos  ;  we 
feel  more  attached  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
more  fii-mly  bound  to  the  country  we  inhabit. 
In  every  way  we  are  better  men  in  the  age, 
and  race,  and  country  in  which   we  live  for 
these    celebrations.     But  after  we  have  done 
all  this  we  have  not  yet  reached  the   whole. 
There  is  something  else  connected  with  it. — 
We  have  besides   these    men — descended  by 
blood  from  our  ancestors — among  us  perhaps 
half  our  people  who   are   not  descendants  at  j 
all  of  these  men  ;  they  are  men  who  have  come 
from    Europe — German,    Irish,    French    and 
Scandihp.vians — Kiea    that    have    come  from 
Europe  themselves   or  whose  ancestors  have 
come  hither  and  settled  here,    finding  them- 

Sclves    QUI-  fvrinnig  ^n  nil  tbjntro        If  fhpy  1n,.k 


back  through  this  history  to  trace  their  con- 
nwctious  with  those  days  by  blood,  they  find 
they  liave  none,  they  canuot  carry  themselves 
back  into  that  gloriou?  epoch  and  make  them- 
selves feel  tliat  they  arc  part  of  us,  but 
when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration 
of  Independence  they  find  that  those  old  men 
i^y  that  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  bo  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  erjxial,"  and 
then  they  feel  that  moral  sentiment  taught  in 
'  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to  those  men, 
that  it  is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle 
in  them,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  claim  | 
it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  blood, 
and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  man  who  wrote 
that  Declaration— [loud  and  long  applause] 
and  so  they  arc.  That,  Is  the  electric  cord 
in  that  Declaration  links  the  hearts  of  patri- 
otic and  liberty-loving  men  together,  that  will 
link  those  patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the 
love  of  freedom  exists  in  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  the  world.     [Applause.] 

Now,  sirs,  for  the  purpose  of  squaring 
things  with  this  idea  of  '  don't  care  if  slave- 
ry is  voted  up  or  voted  down,"  for  sustaining 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  [A  voice—"  Hit  him 
again,"]  for  liolding  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  not  mean  anything  at  all; 
we  have  Jmltre  Douglas  giving  his  exposition 
of  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
means,  and  we  have  him  saying  it  means  sim- 
ply that  the  people  of  America  were  equal  to 
the  people  of  England.  According  to  his  con- 
struction, you  Germans  are  not  connected 
with  it.  '  Now  I  ask  you  in  all  soberness,  if 
all  these  things,  if  indulged  in,  if  ratified  if 
confirmed  and  indorsed,  if  taught  to  our  chil- 
dren and  repeated  to  them,  do  not  tend  to  rub 
out  the  sentiment  of  liltcrty  in  the  conntt^J-, 
!  and  to  transform  this  government  into  a  gov 
[ernment  of  some  other  form  ?     What  are  these 


r 

j  arguments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior 
race  are  to  be  treated  with  as  nmcli  alluw- 
1  ance  as  they  are  capable  of  enjoying;  that  as 
j  much  is  to  be  done  for  them  as  tlieir  conditi- 
on will  allow  ?  They  are  the  arguments  tliat 
kings  liavc  made  for  enslaving  the  people  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  all 
tlic  arguments  in  favor  of  kingcraft  were  of 
this  class  ;  they  always  bestrode  the  necks  of 
the  people,  not  that  they  wanted  to  doit,  but 
because  the  people  were  better  off  for  being 
ridden.  That  is  their  argument  and  this  ar"^ 
gument  of  the  Judge  is  the  same  old  serpent 
that  says  yuu  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and  I 
will  enjoy  tJie  fruits  of  it. 

Turn  it  whatever  way  yon  will-whethor  it 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  king,  as  excuse  for 
enslaving   the  people  of  his  country  or  from 
the  moutli  of  men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for 
enslaving  the   men  of  another  race,  it  is  all 
the  some  oM  serpent,  and  I  hold  if  thatcourse 
of  argumentation  which  is  made  for  the  pur- 
;  pose   of  convincing  the   pulilic  mind  that  we 
should  not  care  about  this,  should  be  granted, 
I  it    does  not   stop   with  the  negro.     I  should 
i  like  to  know  if  taking  this  old  Declaration  of 
I  Independence,  which    declares    that    all  men 
i  are   cqaal  upon  principle  and  no  making  ex- 
ception to  it,  where  will  it  stop?     ]f  one  man 
I  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro,  why  may  not 
another  say  it  does  notmcan  some  other  man  ? 
If  that   declaration  is  not  truth  let  us  get  the 
statute  book  in  which  we  find  it  and  tear  it  out  1 
Who   is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  ?     If  it  is  not  true 
let  us  bear  it   out!     [Cries  of  "  no,    no,"]  j 
Let  us  stick  to  it  then.     [Cheers.]     Let  us  1 
stand  firmly  by  it  then.      [.Applause.] 


9    It  maybe  ar^^ued  that  there  . 'ire  certain  con- I 

I  ditiens  tliat  in;:ke  necessities  and  impose  them  I 

j  upon  u.s,  and  to  tlie  extent  that  a  necessity  is  j 

I  imposod  upon  a  man  lie  must  siibuiit  to  it. — 

I  think  that  was  the  condition  in  -wliich  we 

found  ourselves  when  we  establislicd  thcgov- 

crment.     We  had    slaves  am^mg  us,  we  could 

not  get  our  constitution  unless  we  permitted 

them    to  remain  in  slaverj',  we  could  not  so- 

curo   tb©  good   we    did  secure  if.  we  grasped  , 

for  more,  and  having  by  necessity  submitted  i 

to    that  much,  it  does  not  destroy  tlio  princi-  j 

pie   tiiat  is  the  charter  of  onr  liberties.     Let  ^ 

that  charter  stand  as  our  standard.  ' 

My  friend  lias  said  to  me  tliat  I  am  a  poor 
hand  to  quote  Scripture.  I  will  try  it  again, 
however.  It  is  said  in  one  of  tlic  admonitions 
of  the  Lord,  "  As  yoiir  Father  in  Heaven 
is  perfect,  be  ve  also  perfect."  The  Saviour, 
I  suppose,  did  not  expect  that  any  human 
creature  could  bo  perfect  as  the  Father  in 
Heaven:  but  He  said,  "  As  your  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect,  bo  you  perfect."  Ho  set 
that  up  as  a  standard,  and  lie  who  did  most 
towards  reaching  that  standanl,  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  moi  al  perfection.  So  I 
say  in  relation  to  the  principle  that  all  ni^n 
are  created  equal.  Let  .t  be  as  neai-ly  reach- 
ed as  we  can.  If  we  cannot  give  freedom  to 
every  creature,  let  us  do  nothing  that  will  im- 
pose slavery  upon  any  other  creature.  [.Ap- 
plause.] Lot  us  then  turn  this  government 
back  into  the  cliannel  in  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  originally  placed  it.  Let 
us  stand  firmly  '[)y  each  other.  If  we  do  not 
do  so  we  arc  turning  in  the  contrary  direction, 
which  our  friend  Judge  Douglas  proposes  * 
— nut  intentionally — as  worknig  in  the  traces 
tending  to  make  this  a  imiversal  slave  nation. 
[A  voice— "that  is  so."]  He  is  one  that 
runs  iu  that  direction,  and  as  such  I  resist 
him.  ■■■■-      ■    ->  »  -■..■^^.  •  ^.-^  - 


]\Fy  friends,  I  Tiaro  detained  yon  nix.ut  as 
long  as  I  dcsii-cd  to  do,  and  1  liavo  only  to  ^ay, 
let  us  discard  all  this  rjuibbiing  about  (liis  oian 
and  tiie  other  mau — this  i-ace  and   that  race 
aad   the  othci*  race  bcinj;  inferior,  and  there-  i 
fore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  posi-  I 
tion — discanlrng  tlic  stamlard   >vo  hare  left  j 
us.     Let  us  discard  all  th»'.sethifi.:^.'',afid  unite  i 
ai5  one  people  throughout  (his  land,  until  vfc  ' 

^^ball  once  more  :.fand  op  de-jinrin^  lliat  all  men  ' 

^are  created  ei'i  il. 

My  friends,  I  ccnild  not  without  launching 
off  upon  some  iiew  topic,  vrhich  Trould  detain 
I  you  30  lonff,  continue  to-night.  [Cries  of  "go 
o?^/'J  I  thank  you  for  this  most  extensive 
Rudicnce  which  you  hnve  furnished  me  to- 
night, I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp  of 
liberty  will  burn  in  your  bosoms  until  there 
shall  no  longer  bo  a  doubt  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal. 

Mr.  Lincoln  retired  amid  a  perfect  torrent 
of  applause  and  cheers.  -'. 


c5^^'  ^-v-  <=^/-  /<fc5y-^ 
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[/Jfor  fmikmen,  I  tlcn't  want  to  vt:a.- 
'  ^^^terlcuffth.btitthisiathe  trae  oompit-:^iuu.  o.^ 
J-  have  cvet'  «.5d  in  regiixUo  the  'nsrimuon  o;. 
>ry  aua  the  black  r.oe.    This  13  tUe  ^^^e  ot  ^ 
nd  Rnvthing  that  argues  me  into  bw  if^a^^ij 
feet  social  and  polincnl  cciualrty  wrh  men^^xo,  j 
lut  a  ^pcdoas  and  I'antjstic  ar^*Dgemen^  0.  | 
[3,1  y  whic!i  a  man  Can  'prove  a  horse  cb?stnur.  , 
mc  ft  elipetmrt  hor?e.    [Langhtor  ]    .  vri:!  j-?:'  : 
^^c,  wlUe  npou  this  s*ject,  toat  I  have  a^  pui-  ; 
p*se  directly  or  indh-ectiy  to  iatcrlero  witb  tIk. 
ff»^Ur..lion  ■*(•  slavery  xa  tUo   Biates  >^.aere   n  ■ 
lists.     I   believe   J   have   m  la'.-lcl   rrght  la  . 
^  so.  n«l  I  have   no    inclination   to    do  :^. 
'huvo        r.o   .     l>urposc       to        uU: 
it'C  il  aud  social  eqoaiUy  between  f^x:  • 
pnd  tho  black  races.    There  is  a  phys^c^-'  ' 
ittSe  between   tlv- tv;o,  which  iq  my  iu.  . 
I  #ll  probablV  forevrr  forbid  their  i.T'icg  .c/ 
i  ttpon  the  ibocing  of  perfect  equaiity,  acu  ... 
tfftrch  r.s  it  becomes  u  necessity  tnat  vuere  p.: 
aaditiereoco.     I,  as  well  as  Judge  Lou;^.;.o,   . 
ait  in  f&vor  of  the  race^  which  I  be.on^,  nav-  j 
i^the  superior  positiou,    I  huve  nevar  said  .: 
afct  thine  to  the  contrary,  but  i  hola  that  not-  ; 
Tr bn-indifl^'  uli  this,  there  i-i  no  reason  |Q  the  , 
^f  rid  -^Jhy  tbe  negro  is  not  entit^d  to  ml  ths^ 
I  i^iural  rights  enumerated  in  tbe  DecUration  ofl? 
I  tS.?r.o«d?nce,  tho  right  to  life,  liberty  &n\the 
ur.mnt  (.f  happiress.     t^oad    cne-ers.!    I  bo,d  , 
t*-it  he  is  as  much  erutlsd  to  these  as  lOQ  white 
LrfftB.    I  a^rce  with  J  udgo  Douglas  he  is  not  my 
^"eSialiu  m-.ny  rescecis-certainly  not  la  color, 
^bepn  not  m  L-icral  or  iut-ile^t»-ai  f^uoo^ci?^  . 
Kt  it  tl:.v  ri^ht  to  eat  the  Croad  v-'ithou.  iea^r ; 
ci  «iTbcd?  cli^y  •■"ich  his  o'^o  uand  e^^rns,  Ac 

1  tr^!(,utof€-ctry  livingman,    l^reat  appl^iuse. ,.. 


Willie  1^-=^  ;^*^  i^s  lintel  to  '^- 


i)Oa 


.-.w/ 


■,;"!  ,^<^^'''y''.A  laror-  oi"  pi-uducing  a  pertoct  ^ 
'^uniiT^  I'olvTCGa  t&o  Tiogrot">  r-.rid  nbite  pen*  ' 
pic.    [Great  iausrh^or.]   While  I  liml  not  pro-  j 
pcs'Ci  to  myK'lion  tills  occasion  to  say  nuioh  j 
on  that  iU'njcct,  yt-t  a:^  ttie  quo.stiou  Tva?»  nsked  j 
me  I-  thought  I  would  occupy  pcrhap--   five  | 
minutes  in  saying  somcllilngfu  rr-gai-d   to  it. 
1  will  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
])eeu  Iq  tavor  of  bringing  ab.-ut  in  any  way 
the  sociid  and  poliiicul  c-riuality  of  the  white 
and  black  races,  [applause]— that  I  am  not 
nor  erer  have  been  in  iavor  of  making  voters 
or  jurors  of  negroe>=,  nor  of  qualifying  them 
to  hold  office,  nor  to  inlermany  with  white 
pecple  ;  and  I  will  say  in  addicion  to  this  that 
there  is  a  physical  diiieieitco  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  for 
ever  forbrd  the   two  races  living  together  on 
terms  oF  social  and  political  equalirv*.^  And 
inasmuch  as  tTiey  cannot  so  live,  wb'ile  tlicv 
do  remain  together  therg  ins>-^  ^.^  ^j^^.  p^gj.  I 
tion  of  superior  an-^  '^meHor,  and  I  as  much  as  ! 
;  any  oi'^^.j.  ,^j^y   ^^  j„   (-.jyo^,  cf  having  the  i 
'  superior  position  assigaod  to  the  white  r^c**.  ! 
I  say  upon  ibis  occasion  I  do  not  perceive 
that  because  the  white  wan  is  to  have  the 
superior  position  the  negro  should  be  denied 
everything.         t    do    not    UDuerstaud    tliat 
because  I  do  not  vrant  a  nercvo  woman  for  a 
Mave  I  must  necessaiily  want  her  for  a  wife. 
[Cheers  and  laugkter.]'     My  understanding 
IS  that  I  cau  just  let  her  aione.      I  amno>v; 


Ill  my  fiftieib  year,  aiid  I  cfrtui'il*^  u<iVf!r 
luivi.*  had  a  black   woman   lor  cilljcr  a  .sliivc  . 
or  a  wile.    So  il  .seems  to  me  quite  po«sil>li2   J 
for  ii.s  to  get  alon;^  willtoiU  njA^i--;;'    eUlftr  I 
slaves  or  wive«  of  ftC^^Oes.    I  will  0(1<1  to  this  j 
that  1  bttve  ''.Cvcr  seen  to  my  knowledge   a  I 
^."^n,  woman  or  cbilfl  who  was   iu  favor  of 
producing  a  )>erfGct  equality,  social  and   po- 
litical, heiweeu  negroes  and   white   men.     I 
recollect  of  but  one  dstln^ui'iied  instance 
that  1  ever  Iieaid  of  so  frequently  us  tobeeu- 
tirelv  siitis.  lid  of  its  corrcciGCS.-^- aiid  that  is 
the  ca-e  of  Judge  Dou.c,^la.i'    old   Irietid  (J;!. 
Richard  M.  Johnson.     [Lau.abter.]    I    will 
also  add  to  the  remaik^'l  have  made,  (for  1 
am  not  goinjir  to  enter  at  lirire  upon  Ibis  sub- 
ject,) that  I  bavQ  never  biid   tbc  least  ai»}>ro- 
hensioa  th<.t  I  f-r  my  fricn'is  would  marry  ne- 
iiroeri  if  there  was  no  law  to  kvcp  ihem  from" 
it.  [Ivitigbter]  but  as  Judt,'e  D.'Ui^bi.s  ami  bis 
friends  seom  to  1-H?  iu  uieat  apprehension' that 
they  mie^it.if  there  wc-rc  no  law  tokeq)  ihem 
frum  it.  [ro;irs  of  laughter]  I   give  him   the 
mo«t  soKimi  ple.lge   ihai  I  will  to  the   veiy 
last  stand  fty  the  la^  ot  ibis  S'ate,  which  lor- 
Judsihe  mirryiiigol   wbile  people  with   ne- 
'  grog's.     [CoHtinned  laughter   and  applaust-.] 
I  will  add  one  further  word,   wbic  ^    is   tiii=, 
that  I  do  not  understand  there  is   any  place 
where  an  alteration  of  tlie  soeialand  poliiical 
relations  of  the  negro  and  the  wliite  man  can 
be  made  except  in  the  State  Legislature— 
not  in  the  Congress  of  the  l.'nited  States— and 
as  I  do  not  really  apr.rebiud  t.e  approach  of 
any  such  ibing  myself,  and  as  Judge  Louglas 
sermis  to  be  in  constant  horror  that  sonmsucb 
l-daDger  is  rapidly  approaching,  I  pn -pose  as 
"*  tth.'  best  means  to  ])reveni  it   thai  tile  Judge 
t.be  kept  at  home  and  placed  in  the  State  Leg- 
pFlature  to  liglit    the  m.easure.     [Uproarious 
—  ilaughter  \n)d  opplause.]     I  do   nOt  piopose 
^dwelling  longer  i¥L  this  ume  on   this  L-ubject. 
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ABRAHA3I  LINCOLN— HIS  BOOK. 

This  book— the  only  one  now  or  ever  extant 
of  its  illustrious  authorship— owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  political  campaisrn  of  ISoS.  when 
the  opposiuff  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douslas.  The  issue  was 
slavery- whether,  as  3Ir.  Lincoln  contended, 
it  should  he  restricted  to  the  states  in  which 
it  already  existed,  or,  as  Judare  Douglas  advo- 
cated, it  should  be  permitted  to  invade  the 
new  territories  if  agreeable  to  the  people 
thereof. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  at  that  time,  did  not  advocate 
emancipation.  He  made  no  demand  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  then  in  bondage.  He 
made  no  plea  for  negro  citizenship.  While  he 
regarded  slavery,  as  he  had  declared  as  early 
as  1837,  as  ''founded  on  both  in.justice  and 
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bad  policy,"  and  of  course  hoped  for  its 
"ultimate  extinction,"  he  reeoarnized  its  con- 
stitntional  status  in  the  states  in  which  it 
then  had  an  existence,  and,  without  any  pur- 
pose to  disturb  it  there,  raised  his  Toice  only 
against  its  further  extension. 

His  position,  however,  was  constantly  mis- 
stated by  his  opponents.  Judge  Douglas  made 
the  charge  of  "abolitionism,"  and  the  accu- 
sation was  reiterated  throughout  the  state, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  Democratic  orators  and  newspapers. 
It  was  charged  that  Lincoln  stood  for  the 
equality  of  the  races,  politically  and  socially; 
and  it  was  pointed  out,  with  alarm  and  in- 
dignation, that  should  his  doctrines  prevail, 
there  would  be  inevitable  social  and  political 
chaos.  Whites  and  blacks  would  intermarry 
promiscuously;  the  impassable  line  which 
had  so  long  separated  the  two  races  would  be 
wholly  obliterated;  the  hated  black  man 
would  be  invested  with  political  privileges 
which  hitherto  had  been  counted  the  white 
man's  exclusive  and  sacred  rights. 
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There  were  few  sections  of  Illinois  where 
prejudice  against  the  negro  was  stronger  than 
in  Sangamon  county,  the  home  of  3Ir.  Lincoln. 
The  city  of  Springfield  and  the  adjacent 
country  was  inhabited  largely  by  natives  of 
Kentucky.  Before  coming  to  Illinois  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  slavery,  and,  while 
many  agreed  with  3Ir.  Lincoln  that  the  insti- 
tution was  fundamentally  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  restricted,  the  remotest  suggestion  of  mak- 
ing a  negro  their  social  and  political  equal 
was  abhorrent.  It  was  this  prejudice  that  kept 
so  many  of  the  Whigs,  even  after  their  party 
was  manifestly  doomed  to  extinction,  from 
joining  the  new  Republican  party.  It  was 
this  influence  that  gave  Fillmore  his  strength 
in  Illinois  in  1856,  and,  by  dividing  the  anti- 
Democratic  forces,  gave  the  state's  electoral 
vote  to  Buchanan. 

The  widespread  fear  of  "negro  equality" 
was  at  once  recognized  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the 
most  portentous  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  new  party.  It  made  the  Old  Line  Whigs 
—his  life-long  political  associates— hesitant. 
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TTaTeriug,  and  distrustful.  Some  of  them  had 
already  g'oue  over  to  the  Democracy. 

lu  1857  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  Whig  party  could  never  surviye  another 
election.  It  was,  in  truth,  already  dead. 
Many  of  the  Old  Whigs  of  Sangamon  county 
were  still  at  sea,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn  for  safe  and  congenial  affiliations.  There 
were  really  but  two  courses  open— they  must 
join  the  new  Republican  party,  with  its  ad- 
vanced and  distrusted  doctrines  on  slavery,  or 
they  must  join  the  pro-slavery  Democracy, 
which  they  had  been  fighting  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

It  was  this  dilemma  which  brought  to- 
gether, one  day  in  that  year,  a  few  Sangamon 
county  men  who  long  had  been  prominent  in 
the  Whig  party  councils.  The  assemblage,  in 
a  retrospective  view,  was  notable  and  historic, 
though  at  the  time  it  was  but  a  quiet  confer- 
ence of  friends,  for  whose  proceedings  we  are 
indebted  wholly  to  a  trustworthy  tradition. 
There  were  present,  among  others,  Judge 
Stephen  T.  Logan  and  Major  John  T.  Stuart, 


both  of  whom  had  been  Lincoln's  lair  part- 
ners; Colonel  John  Williams,  Major  Elijah 
lies,  and  Captain  James  X.  Brown.  There  was 
a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  difficult 
problem.  Every  one  present  expressed  his 
Tiews  and  intentions.  Some  had  joined  the 
Bepublicans  in  the  previous  year;  others 
were  now  ready  to  do  so,  while  several,  like 
Major  Stuart,  although  not  yet  prepared  to  go 
with  the  Democracy,  declared  that  they  never 
could  be  Republicans. 

Captain  Brown,  when  called  upon  to  state 
his  position,  said:  "My  friends,  I  have  been  a 
Whig  all  my  life.  I  cannot  be  a  Democrat. 
From  this  time  on,  I  am  a  Lincoln  Ee- 
publican." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  up  to  this  point,  had  not  been 
present ;  but  he  stepped  into  the  room  just  in 
time  to  hear  Captain  Brown's  declaration. 

This  conference  was  followed  by  another 
early  in  1858.  It  was  a  Republican  meeting 
this  time,  and  of  great  local  importance. 
Captain  Brown  was  there,  and  so  was  Lincoln. 
The  matter  under  consideration  was  the  per- 
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souuol  of  the  local  ticket  for  the  campaign 
theu  about  to  open.  Tlie  master  spirit  of  the 
occasion  was  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  talked  at  length 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  policy 
which  would  set  at  rest  the  minds  of  the  Old 
Whigs  who  still  remained  practically  without 
a  party— showing  them  that  the  new  party 
was  not  the  exponent  of  "abolitionism,"  as 
had  been  alleged  against  it,  but  that  it  stood 
only  for  the  conservatiTe  doctrine  of  the  re- 
striction of  slavery  to  existing  limitations. 
Captain  Brown,  like  Lincoln,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  coming  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  that  state  (his  father,  Colonel  William 
Brown,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  having 
served  in  Congress  with  Henry  Clay,  defeat- 
ing Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  was  sub- 
sequently United  States  Senator  and  Vice- 
President).  He  had  been  a  life-long  Whig, 
and,  like  many  of  his  party  associates,  had 
kept  out  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856, 
voting  for  Fillmore.  He  had  long  been  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Lincoln,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  blameless  reputation. 
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Mr.  Liucolu,  at  this  meetinff,  ursred  the 
nomination  of  Captain  Brown  as  one  of  the 
party's  candidates  for  the  legislature.  Brown 
did  not  want  the  nomination,  and  said  so;  he 
had  served  four  terms  in  the  House  (including' 
one  term  with  Lincoln,  back  in  1840  and  '41), 
and  was  now  averse  to  lonsrer  public  service. 
But  Lincoln  was  insistent,  and  made  an  argu- 
ment which  disclosed  in  him  the  astute  poli- 
tician that  all  recognized  him  to  be. 

"  Ton  must  run,"  he  said  to  Brown.  "  We 
cannot,  must  not,  nominate  an  Eastern  man; 
he  would  be  beaten.  We  must  have  the  votes 
of  the  Old  Line  Whigs.  You  have  been  a 
Whig ;  you  are  a  Kentuckian ;  you  have  been 
a  slave-holder.  Tou  will  get  the  support  of 
the  large  conservative  element — the  Old  Line 
Whigs  and  the  men  of  Southern  birth  and 
sympathies  who,  while  willing  to  let  slavery 
remain  where  it  is,  are  with  us  against 
its  further  extension,  but  who  would  be 
afraid  to  trust  an  Eastern  man,"  and  he 
called  off  the  names  of  a  half-hundred  Old 
Line  Whigs  of  local  prominence  who  would 
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pose a  candidate  of  Eastern  birth  or  of  doubt- 
ful antecedents. 

Captain  Brown,  persuaded  to  an  accept- 
ance by  Lincoln's  unanswerable  log'ic,  was 
later  nominated  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  General  Assembly,  his  associate  on  the 
ticket  being  John  Cook,  son  of  a  Kentuckian, 
and  afterwards  a  Union  General  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Popular  feeling  was  intensified  as  the  cam- 
paign progressed.  The  old  prejudice  against 
the  negro,  inbred  in  the  men  of  Southern 
nativity — the  heritage  of  many  generations 
of  perverted  opinion — was  found  deep-rooted 
and  bitter.  Entering  upon  his  canvass,  Captain 
Brown  was  confronted  everywhere  with  the 
charge  that  Lincoln  stood  for  "  negro  equal- 
ity," social  and  political. 

"Why.  Brown!"  his  old  friends  would  say, 
in  astonishment,  "  How  can  you,  a  Ken- 
tuckian, yourself  once  a  slaveholder,  stand 
for  a  Black  Abolitionist— a  man  who  says  the 
negro  is  your  equal  and  mine  J " 
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Personally,  of  course,  Captain  Browu  un- 
derstood Lincoln's  position  perfectly;  but 
there  were  many  wliom  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  conrince  that  Lincoln  held  no  such 
yiews  as  were  ascribed  to  him. 

He  felt  the  necessity  for  something  authori- 
tative—a statement  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
settin?  forth  his  views  in  lucid  and  unmis- 
takable language.  Late  in  the  campaign  he 
asked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  such  a  statement.  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  over  his  published  speeches  for 
several  previous  years,  including  those  in  his 
debate  with  Douglas  just  then  concluded,  and 
clipped  out  whatever  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  negro  equality."  These  extracts  he 
pasted  into  a  small  pocket  memorandum  book, 
making  explanatory  notes  wherever  needed. 
He  supplemented  this  printed  matter  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  Captain  Brown,  filling 
eight  pages  of  the  little  book.  This  letter, 
containing  the  essence  of  all  he  had  previously 
said,  was  the  most  recent  and  authoritative 
statement  of  his  views  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly have    made,  and  it  was  precisely  the 
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thing  wkich  his  friend  and  supporter  had  felt 
the  need  of  throughout  his  canrass. 

The  close  of  the  campaign  was  near,  only 
about  two  weeks  of  it  remaining,  but  the 
time  was  fully  utilized  by  Captain  Brown. 
He  carried  the  book  in  his  pocket,  and  when- 
ever Lincoln's  "negro  equality"  views  were 
questioned — and  this  must  have  been  many 
times  every  day,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
speeches  and  private  conversations— he  would 
produce  the  book  and  read  from  it  "  Lincoln's 
own  words,"  placed  there  by  Lincoln  himself 
only  a  few  days  before. 

But  no  argument  was  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  then  so  widespread  and 
unreasoning,  and  both  legislative  candidates 
(one  of  Southern  birth,  and  the  other  of 
Southern  ancestry)  failed  of  election. 

The  book,  of  course,  had  been  intended  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  only  to  meet  a  temporary  require- 
ment, and  very  likely  he  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  survive  the  campaign  of  1858;  but 
Captain  Brown  carefully  preserved  it  and  must 
have  carried  it  with  him  in  1860  and  in  sub- 
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sequeut  campaisrus.  for  he  filled  out  the  re- 
mainiugr  leaves  with  many  later  newspaper 
scraps  of  his  owu  selection. 

Captain  Brown  died  in  1S6S.  The  Lincoln 
scrap-book  passed  to  his  sous,  William  and 
Benjamin  W.  Brown,  of  Grove  Park,  Illinois, 
by  whom  it  is  still  owned,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  facts  pertaining  to  its 
history. 

It  is  the  unique  renown  of  this  book  that  it 
is  the  only  one  ever  written  or  compiled  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  reproduced  here,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  precisely  as  it  came  from 
his  pen  and  his  hand. 

J.  3IcCAX  DAVIS. 


A** PARAMOUNT  ISSUE" 
IN  1858. 


NOTE.— On  the  opposite  page  is  the  "scare 
head"  of  a  double-leaded  article  which  the 
"Illinois  State  Register"'  kept  standing  in 
its  columns  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
election  of  1S5S.  The  "State  Register"  was 
the  organ  of  Senator  Douglas  at  the  State 
Capital.  The  article  illustrates  the  preemi- 
nence of  "  negro  equality  "  as  an  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  1858,  from  the  Democratic  point 
of  view.  J.  McC.  D. 
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